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Photography has always lived at a touchpoint among the 
other art disciplines. The rules that apply to drawing and 
painting also apply to color, composition, and presentation 
of fine art photos. Victorian photographers hand painted 
and otherwise post-produced images in the same way as 
contemporary digital photographers whose brushes are now 
computerized. Many of the aesthetic and scientific skills 
required for traditional printmaking apply to recently redis- 
covered analog photo techniques and, for as long as film 
and videography have existed, they have been integral to all 
kinds of performance art. 


June's feature, Liese Ricketts, is a multidisciplinary photo- 
artist: a sculptor, a conceptualist, an installation artist, and 
a mixer of media to make stunning surreal photographs. 
Her tableaux of fossils, antiques, vintage art, clay sculptures, 
food, and, sometimes, items found on Amazon tell personal 
stories with universal impact. Her stories range from sharp- 
ly-pointed and political to whimsical and nostalgic. Her 
messages are affecting and clear, but collage, with its ag- 
gregation of otherwise mismatched items (each with its own 
history and connotations) leaves plenty of room for us to 
personalize with our own imaginative projections. Her title, 
Incorporation, describes her way of working and knowing 
and it suggests that we, on the outside, are actually always 
part of the mixture. 


Reason, Imagination, Memory 


For 26 years, | taught photography at the University of Chicago Laboratory Schools, founded 
by the John Dewey himself. It was a place to experiment with learning, where lessons and 
subject matter were designed to be experiential. 


Recently, a friend gave a lecture over Zoom telling us that Dewey, before he invented the 
Dewey decimal system, thought that the three essential elements for library organization 
were reason, imagination, and memory. Inspired, | made this piece using a 300-million-year-old 
fossil from the Green River, upon which | sculpted a face, and an old railroad relay | altered 
with milagros, among other things. The words pay tribute to Dewey and those Three Graces. 


Bones and Tears 


Using old objects, like my cage dolls, adds a haunting presence and | am not sure why. Perhaps 
they are Saints, anonymous souls, or alter egos. She stands tall here; a protectress is how | see 
her. She knows each mother, grandmother, and daughter who has been lost to violence, and 
she summons the powerful forces of resistance — maybe even revenge. 


Nested Wretches, 
or Oh, | Love My Parades 


Putin and Trump are utterly despicable. They are pictured here on a Russian nested doll set, 
a blank one | bought for this project. One can find amazing things on Amazon. 


Stalin used an image of himself holding a child for propaganda in Russia and Putin co-opted 
it for his propaganda when he ran for “president.” Someone altered it again, using Trump as 
the child in their poster. For me, it expressed the essence of their master/slave relationship, 
along with their shared hunger for power. | applied the image from the poster to the blank 
large doll and then propagated the others as smaller dupes. Sprayed blood and poison also 
decorate the political circus. 


Sing With Us 


| made these small clay figures, rather crude and folk-art-like, as imaginary members of 
a choir singing the Ukrainian National Anthem. The old garden lantern is their church 
where they sing loudly to ward off the evil attacking them. Sometimes my work is more 
assemblage or sculpture than collage or photo but ultimately the photo is the final piece. 
| had the “Fuck Putin” brass tag custom made. | wear one on my clothes wherever | go. 


Scene III, Thea Is Appalled by Vincent's Shameful Behavior 


The relationship between Thea, the harlequin, and the horned lizard echoes an old relationship 
| had with a former lover. His anger and resentment never have diminished. The horned lizard 

shoots blood from its eyes at any predator. My former lover doesn't have that useful skill but 
has always done his best to spit his wrath upon me. Note blood on Thea's leg. 


Ain't No Dunce 


As a teacher, | never could understand how someone could humiliate a student, calling them 
a dunce and making them wear a ridiculous hat on top of it. | made this small clay piece to 


allow him to be seen, not ignored. The sculpture/collage hopes to kick up some dust and free 
him entirely. 
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Surprise, Surprise 


My psychiatrist told me recently that narcissism is hereditary. Nothing could have surprised 
me more. Having dealt with narcissists in my family, | realized that it explains a lot. At first, 
| made the sculpture with her head on (she represents me) and, while | was photographing 
her, her head fell off. | was stunned and knew that the art gods had a clever hand in helping 
me to finish this piece. 


BLEGIOGIVLE 


La Chingona 


Chingona means bad ass. Sometimes | say, “Today | am Chingona,” and it makes me feel 
good and laugh out loud. | believe women have known their power for a long time and have 
disguised it for many reasons, some legitimate, some not. Why Spanish, you ask? I'm Latin 
American by blood and the Chingona comes out frequently although | look European, 
German probably. 


Forebears 


The beautifully carved building from the early 1600’s belonged to my great grandfather in 
Arequipa, Peru. It was known as the Casa Ricketts. Google it. 


For me, the antique caged doll sculpture on the globe has personal references. | went to 
Arequipa for the first time in 1962 and found a part of me | had no idea existed. This figure 
celebrates her felicitous discovery. 
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Unorthodox Cloisters 


Catholicism is deeply embedded in my psyche. The rich mysteries and rituals still fascinate 
me, although | am no longer Christian. That richness has roots in the pagan and that is why 
| like it so much. 


Our Staircase 


For many years, | have wanted to return to our old farmhouse in southern Illinois. We spent all 
our summers there. | remember my brother and | had an old metal mailbox, and we would sit 
on the stairs and imagine an old lady was trying to open it and look in. We pretended that, 
when she stuck her head in, we would slam the door shut and decapitate her, essentially. My 
mother was so pleased we were playing together, laughing, and having fun, until she asked 
what we were doing. 


| recently asked my brother, who lives down there, if it would be OK to photograph the staircase 
and he said, "Hell, no! The place is overrun with raccoons and even the meth head burglars won't 
go in there." | am very sad about that. 


So, | recreated a memory of my old farm with the new visitors. 


Artist Interview - Liese Ricketts 


Hi, Liese. Welcome to Dek Unu! It wasn't always assumed 
that you would end up in the Arts, right? 


Though I was born in Chicago, both of my parents were 
foreign-born, my father from Peru, though of European 
ancestry, and my mother from Germany, They were 
academics, my dad, an MD Ph.D. in Medicine, and my 
mother a philosopher, both with degrees from the 
University of Chicago. Their expectations were for an 
academic life for me and I did not resist; I loved reading, 
studying, and writing. I did a degree in Classics, only to 
discover that it was very boring, not at all what I had 
hoped. I was enthralled early on by archaeology and the 
discovery of Troy by Heinrich Schliemann. The mystery 
and investigative part of antiquity is fascinating. When 
I was a small child, many relatives from Peru came to 
visit and told me stories of the jungle, of strange 
magical places, and I listened, wide-eyed. After 
finishing college, I went back to Peru, following up a 
short visit I had when I was 13. I stayed for thirteen 
years. 


Peru must have been a huge change for you after 
growing up in Chicago. 


I lived in Chinchero, in the Sacred Valley of the Incas, 
long before it became a tourist destination. I lived with 
my husband-to-be, a Peruvian artist, in an adobe room 
on the property of Pedro Pablo Pumayalli, a leader in 
that small village of maybe 200 people at the time. No 
running water, although there was electricity, I cooked 
with a primus and we slept on wooden planks, inside 
our sleeping bags. No bathroom, so at night one had to 
walk up a small hill to a pit. There were pumas there, so 
one made noise, and I carried a small flashlight. Daily, 


I walked about a half-mile up a narrow, cobbled street 
to an Incan spring to fill my plastic buckets with pure 
water and then walked back. On the way down, I would 
stop in a small grove of tall eucalyptus and lie down, 
listening for the bugs and birds, and watching the 
enormous cumulus clouds against the deep blue, 
ultramarine sky. It was at 15000 feet. That is the most 
peaceful memory of my life and I still go there in my 
head. 


Liese Ricketts 
It turned out you had deep connections to Peru. 


Synchronicity! My father’s family is aristocratic, monied, 
and white. My uncle was the Archbishop of Lima and 
Cardinal of Peru. Upon arrival in Peru, I was informed by 
my grandmother that our European ancestry was royal. 
True, as it happens, but with a twist. I have worked on 
our genealogy and, indeed, my 25th great-grandmother 
is Eleanor of Aquitaine, Queen of England. Now here’s 
the interesting part. One line goes through a Spaniard 
who married an Incan princess during the Conquista. 
She was a direct descendant of the Incan kings, most 
notably, Inca Yupanqui, son of Pachacutec, the Incan who 


built Macchu Picchu. To my amazement, Inca Yupanqui 
had his fortress in the late 1300’s in Chinchero, and he 
was murdered there by a jealous concubine. He was my 
14th great-grandfather. And we both inhabited that 
same tiny village, 600 years apart. No one in my family 
had ever acknowledged that link. I carry that deep 
inside of me, but it is very alive. 


How do your interests in archaeology, antiquity, and 
genealogy connect to your photography? 


On the shift from archaeology to photography, I have 
found the link that resonates. I love old things, 
especially old photographs. And, like archaeology, the 
photograph is a physical shard of time, like a bit of 
pottery, that one can discover, observe, and make live 
again, like a memory newly imagined. 


My website is called deadphoto.com because a 
photograph resembles the acorn that falls from the oak 
tree, a small replica of what was, ready to live again, 
transformed. When I read Roland Barthes, I knew 
exactly what he meant. 


Early on, did you have a mentor? Was there someone 
who showed you that an artist's life was possible. 


My mentor was my ex-husband, a brilliant and prolific 
Peruvian painter, Luis Palao Berastain. I learned what 
living as an artist was like from my years as his wife. 
His art is everything to him. Nothing else matters. That 
is also why he is my ex. 


I was fortunate enough to leave Peru with my two 
children and return to the US. I fled Peru in 1982, after 
my divorce and the insurgence of The Shining Path, 
Sendero Luminoso, the hardline Maoist group that held 


power through violence and brutality for the next eight 
years. I lost my home, all my things, and came back 
with my children to my family on their farm. 


All of which suggests that an artist's life would be quite 
impossible for you. What happened? 


I put my kids in public school and looked for what I had 
thought might be the path for me, fine art photography. 
I took a class at a local community college to see what it 
would be like and the gods sent the perfect teacher for 
me, Jay Boersma, who graduated from RISD, and we 
immediately understood each other. That was life- 
saving. 


My First Camera, 1952 
I went on to Governor’s State University, where Jay was 
also teaching, for a Master's degree in Media 
Communications and, in 1985, I applied and got into the 
MFA program at The School of the Art Institute of 
Chicago. I felt so lucky to be where I wanted to be, 
although I still felt like a fish out of water in the US, 
after so many of my adult years in the mountains of 
Peru. I bought a Rolleiflex and photographed in Pilsen, 
a large Mexican community in Chicago, a place I felt 
comfortable. I also, in the meantime, made work that 


was not only personal documentary but also altered 
imaging, something I loved just as much. During my 
entire career as a photographer, I have always moved 
comfortably between straight and altered imagery. 


"In the Air" — from my series, Moving Spectacles 
Personal documentary, itinerant family circus. Lima, Peru 


Has teaching always been part of the picture? 


While still at SAIC, I got a full-time teaching position at 
the University of Chicago Laboratory Schools, in charge 
of photography, on the same street where I was born — 
full circle, some say. Although I taught full time, I never 
stopped making my work. It sustained my hunger for 
artmaking and helped to maintain my children, along 
with the generosity of my parents who housed us. I 
loved teaching. I loved my students. They gave me as 
much as I gave them; they were brilliant and they 
inspired me to become a good teacher and continue my 
own work. In 2014, I retired after 26 years of teaching 
at the Lab Schools and, since then, I have devoted my 
time to my own work. 


For critics, it's the product, but for artists it's often 
more the process, the creative ebb and flow, that 
matters. Looking back, how has your practice changed? 


I have been a photographer and photo educator since 
1983, almost 40 years. However, something happened 
gradually to my artistic practice about 10 years ago 
when I began to make handmade books using my images 
and found photographs. I began to work in 3D, which was 
very gratifying. Then, about three years ago, aligned with 
the time of the early pandemic, I began to play with 
assemblage and clay. I found that the extended physical 
engagement with my work was enthralling. I thought that 
perhaps I was no longer a photographer. For three years, I 
struggled with that until I realized I wanted to return to 
the photograph and 2D, incorporating the hundred or so 
3D pieces I had made at home. The decision was also 
attractive because I was shipping my sculptural and 
assemblage pieces to brick-and-mortar exhibitions in 
Brooklyn, Boston, California, etc., with detrimental results 
for the art itself. My one-of-a-kind pieces were getting 
damaged and neither the galleries nor shipping services 
honored claims. As I considered a change, I thought about 
Andy Goldsworthy and wondered’ whether his 
environmental work was initially separate from the 
photograph and if he then discovered the conjunction of 
the two. 


Unlike other, more typical collages, my work is made of 
my own photographs, clay pieces, assemblages, physical 
objects I own and alter, and my morgue of antique 
imagery. I "incorporate" all the elements that I make and 
collect. It works especially well for me for two reasons. 
From a practical perspective, photographs can be 
reprinted if destroyed, and, from an aesthetic and philo- 


sophical point of view, I am so happy to be able to make 
new work that integrates all aspects of my practice 
together. 


What’s your take on online presentation/publication as a 
final destination? Does "finished" mean "physical?" 


Finished means printed, sculpted, or completed as an 
assemblage. I will not put work online without the 
object itself as tangible, not merely virtual. I personally 
have no problem with viewing work online or 
presenting it there, but I still make the objects. They are 
my legacy, for whatever that is worth. Now even more 
so, as sculpture and assemblage have barged into my 
work, in a surprising way. What is pathetic is that 
audiences, even some friends, just view art on their 
phones. So sad. 


Where do you land re: the analog / digital thing? Do you 
still have "wet" darkroom? 100% computerized? 


I don’t know if I will ever photograph again. It seems 
redundant given the thousands of images I have taken, 
all of which I need to rediscover in a new light. I do not 
like digital cameras at all. I use my phone to document 
work, but the photos included in my work are mostly 
old ones, made on film. I will use some found imagery 
as well. I love old historical texts. And I LOVE digital 
printing. The papers are unbelievable. That is a whole 
different bag. I still have a darkroom at home, but it 
will probably store my art tools in the future. 


Your work has a dark side, sometimes a political side. 
Where does that come from? 


My work surprises me. I often begin lightheartedly and 
as the piece develops, the darkness enters. I do not 
censor myself. I feel that forces beyond my conscious 
self are working through me, so I honor that. Similarly, 


I do not begin a piece with the intention for it to be 
political. But I am a political creature. As an artist, I 
respond to my fears, joys, and sorrows through my 
creations. My images are not made in a vacuum, but 
rather they are infused with the daily struggles I 
encounter. 


Have you ever been censored? There's usually a tale to 
tell when that happens. 


Yes, I have. I made a very strong series of images and 
text called New American’ Landscapes, an 
environmental response to the chemical world I live in. 
It was housed in a decontamination trailer to be parked 
in Grant Park in Chicago. I had support from several 
corporations until they realized the implications for 


Cloud of Lies 


companies like Monsanto, Dow Chemical, etc. And a 
week before it was supposed to be installed, support 
was withdrawn. I nearly cracked up. Nothing for me is 
worse than to be silenced. That is why I do not depend 
on the venue but on the work itself. I admire artists like 
Zoe Strauss and Kim Abeles who make work and create 
unique venues. 


Who sees your new work first? Are there editors or 
critics who are useful, confirming, or worth hearing? 


My husband sees things first. I remarried and my 
husband is truly the best husband I could have - smart, 
funny, super supportive, and generous with his time. In 
2024, we will have been married 30 years. I put stuff on 
Facebook (I don’t do other social media), but people most 
like selfies, cats, dogs, babies, or death notices — even 
death notices of cats. I post to try to communicate even if 
no one wants to listen. I do not like to go to galleries or 
museums at all. The rarefied air annoys me. I don’t even 
go to my own shows. I am so confident in my own self- 
critical voice that I do not care to hear others’ opinions 
about the work unless it is truly insightful. I would 
NEVER go to a portfolio review. That is fine for others, 
but grad school was quite enough, thank you. 


You have always been prolifically creative. Don't you 
ever get "blocked." 


My work ethic is inherited from my father, but the 
impulse to work every day all day is increased by the 
certain awareness that my days are numbered. I'm not 
morbid about it at all but, when someone dies at 88, I 
think "Well, yes, they had a long good life," only to 
realize that age is just a hop skip off for me. If you are 
anywhere near my age, you probably are as shocked to 
be reminded of it as well. Not morbid, just aware. Gotta 
get stuff done. Maureen Sherlock, a brilliant Freudian 
art historian who taught at SAIC, had no patience with 
art blockage. She said to go out and pick up sticks. As 
you do so, something will come. She is absolutely right. 


Near term, long term — what's next? A show? A book? 


I am always on the brink of something unknown. I like 
the unexpectedness of opportunities. They often are 


meant to be. I don’t seek them out but wait and see what 
crosses my path; it is like love. I think recognition on a 
major scale is not a blessing but a bane. Artists often 
wind up imitating themselves, to offer more of what they 
think others want. 


I don’t look for venues that much. I think artists need to 
create their own venues, consider using spaces that are 
unconventional. I guess I wait to see if something 
attracts me and if it seems like a good match. Dek Unu is 
a good match. 


Link to much more of Liese Ricketts’ work and words at: 
Website: https://www.deadphoto.com 
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